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THE CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS 

Deliveeed on Tuesday^ Deoembee 28, 1920, at 

Chicago, Illinois, at the Twenty-fifth Annual 

Meeting of the Centeal Division of the 

Modeen Language Association of Ameeica 

By Beet J. Vos 



BEATING THE BOtMDS 



As indicated on the title-page -of our program, the 
Central Division is today celobrating its twenty-fiftlh anni- 
versary. Suoh an occasion, it was thought, should not be 
allowed to pass wiAout notice. In default of personal 
reeolleotions on the part of the speaker, who was not at 
that time domiciled in the West, same historical data set 
down, upon request, by the first secretary of the Division, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, may serve the double 
purpose of making the remembrance of the occasion a 
matter of record and of bringing 'before us, for a parting 
tribute, the names of one or two former ooUeiagues who 
have " iby fate been cheated out of these fair hours " of 
friendship and companionship. 

Professor Wilson's Note reads as follows: 

The initiative in a movement to establish a brandh 
modern language association was taken in February, 1895, 
by W. H. Carruth of the University of Kansas, Laurence 
Fosisler of the University of Nebraska, and Charles Bundy 
Wilson of the State University of Iowa (see Pvhlications 
for 1896, Vol. iv, new series, p. Iviii.) A committee on 
organization was selected as follows: G, Hempl, C. B, 
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Wilson, W. M. Baskervill, L. Fossler, G. E. Karsten, H. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg. A preliminary meeting was held 
in Ohicago in June, 1895, Which was attended by C. B. 
Wilson, W. H. Carruth, G. E. Karsten, L. Fosisler, F. A. 
Blackburn, J. T. Hatfield, 0. W. Pearson, and H. 
Schmidt-Warteniberg. W. H. Carruth was chosen chair- 
man and H. Sohmidt-Wartenlberg was dhosen secretary 
(see Pvhlications, Vol. iv, new series, pp. lix-lxii). 
Central Modern Language Conference was selected as a 
name. C. B. Wilson was made chairman of a committee 
on constitution ; G. E. Karsten chairman on program ; and 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg chairman on arrangements. 

The first annual meeting was held in Chicago, December 
30 and 31, 1895, and January 1, 1896. 

In accordance with action taken by a joint committee 
of the Modem Language Association of America and 
of the Central Modem Language Conference, consisting 
of G. L. Kittredge, J. M. Hart, J. W. Bright, and A. H. 
Tolman, the latter society became in 1896 the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America 
(see Publications, Vol. iv, pp. v and vi, xx, xxi, Ix-lxiii, 
Ixxiii-lxxiv ; also Vol. v, pp. v-vii). 

In an anniversary year congratulations are perhaps in 
order, and who that can look back twenty-five years will 
deny that in comparison with those early days the profes- 
sion has ample grounds for self-congratulation? Our 
numibers have grown apace, standards of training and of 
scholarship have steadily advanced, the profession has 
risen to a dignity not dreamed of in the past. The mantle 
of the Classics has fallen, or is about to fall, on our 
shoulders. 

But let us take a look also at the reverse side. Is it not 
true that, in spite of this raising of professional standards 
and a consequent increase in efiiciency, language study has 
fallen upon signally evil days ; that in numerous quarters 
a distinctly hostile attitude is manifesting itself ; and that 
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it is owing only to certain ancient bulwarks of tradition, 
some of them even now crumbling, if it lias in a measure 
held its own? I have no intention of discussing this 
latter phase of the problem in any general way, convinced 
as I am that the tendency this hostility evinces is in most 
respects beyond our control. If it shall not prevail in the 
end, it will be owing not to the protesits of modem language 
teachers, w'ho would be under suspicion of seeking to 
defend vested rights, but to the voices of disinterested, 
intelligent outsiders, not schoolmen at all. 

With the question of this attitude of antagonism in the 
domain of education we must not confuse the question of 
the position of literature and literary interests in our 
daily lives. There too it is doubtless true that poetry in 
the narrower sense of the word has had to yield ground 
somew'hat, and that the sciences and vocational interests 
absor^b some of the energy that was formerly expended in 
the pursuit of letters. We are in this connection wont to 
look back upon a golden age when the imaginative side of 
life played a far larger role: to tihe Elisabeilhan age in 
English, and in Germam to the era of the great duumvirs, 
Goethe and Schiller. But with doubtful justice. The 
complaint is a standing one. Thus we find Schiller start- 
ing a long and important review (that of Biirger's Col- 
lected Poems) with this sentence: " The indifference with 
which our metaphysical age is beginning to look down 
upon the fancies of the Muses seems to affect no domain 
of poetry more seriously ihaji the lyrical." In other words, 
he contends that the age was that of Kant, that it was 
primarily an age of metaphysics. And yet, who would 
deny that, if not in an international, at least in a national 
sense, the last decades of the eighteenth century, viewed 
retrospectively, were as much the age of Goethe and 
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Sohiller as the age of Kant? It is in fact a universal 
truth that there is nothing more ahiding, more immutahle, 
than the great in literature. And so our interest in specu- 
lative philosophy has notalbly waned, while that in poetry 
has, on the whole, probably not greatly diminished. 

But let us look at the matter from a third angle. Is 
it not true that those of us who have come into contact 
with the young people in European countries have at some 
time or other been struck with the fact that the study of 
the foreign tongue, be it Englisih, or French, or German, 
had so much more commonly and so much more intensively 
entered into their lives than is the case witih our young 
men and women? The foreign literature was prized, the 
foreign author read, the foreign poet loved and quoted. 
In part, this is doubtless a fundamental difference between 
an older and a newer civilization and would apply with 
quite as much force to some of the other arts, such as 
music and painting. But whatever the cause, the differ- 
ence is there and signifies an impoverishment of our 
national life. For what, if one may be permitted to draw 
a contrast, are the facts with us, in the presumably schol- 
arly circles, among the frequenters of college and univer- 
sity halls ? Would it be going too far to say that in sudh 
circles it is quite generally regarded as bad taste, as the 
distinguishing mark of the high-ibrow, to show in conversa- 
tion any interest whatsoever in matters literary ? If then 
the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith will you 
season it ? 

If this indifference to questions concerning language 
and literary expression among college-trained men and 
women have become such a commonplace, are we teachers 
of language and literature in school or college in any way 
at fault, guilty, let us say, of contributory negligence ? It 
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seems to me that we have at times 'been remiss in two 
particulars — in not properly upholding the dignity of our 
suhjeot from its tedhnical and scientific side; and in not 
adequately emphasizing its literary aspect. It is these 
two thoughts that I should like to amplify in the remainder 
of the time at my disposal, and they furnish the clew to 
the somewhat fanciful title I have chosen. The Scots, so 
we are told, formerly had the custom of annually marching 
around the purlieus of their towns, of "'beating the 
bounds," so that all might see what there was to defend. 
If such a survey disclose weaknesses of position, criticism 
of them must in the main apply to conditions as a whole. 
If it have any personal application, the person is as likely 
to be the speaker as the hearer. I am in this connection re- 
minded of a poem of Freiligrath, the friend of Longfellow 
and the champion of German liberalism during the forties 
and fifties. In this poem Freiligrath compares Germany 
with Hamlet, neither the one nor the other can be goaded 
into action. He charges the Germany of his day with the 
national vices of irresoluteness, procrastination, and sloth, 
a, sloth that has brought on a fatty degeneration. The 
parallel seems complete and the bill of panticulars is cer- 
tainly long and serious enough to damn any nation, but 
the poet ends up, and this has always seemed to me the 
most personal note of the remarkaible poem, the poet ends 
up with a recognition and acknowledgment that in all 
these shortcoming he is at one with his nation, sharing to 
the full the responsibility involved. The application to 
the present instance needs, I trust, no pointing out. 

Let us turn then to the first count in the indictment, 
that the profession has not always properly upheld tlie 
dignity of its subject from the technical and scientific 
side. To consider that modern Cinderella, Grammar, do 
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we teachers at all grow indignant, or are we even startled, 
wlien we encounter students to whom the categories of 
speech are apparently an unknown quantity? Students 
who in their earlier training have never been taught the 
distinction between participle and infinitive, between 
finite and non-finite verb, between adverb and conjunction ? 
Do we not merely smile at the incident and set ourselves 
to the hopeless task of remedying the defects of such earlier 
training? Would a teacher of, say, the natural sciences 
treart a parallel situation with the same equanimity? If 
not, does it not tend to show that we are ourselves weaken- 
ing in the faith? 

To take another illustration, passing from things neg- 
lected by predecessors to such as we ourselves neglect. In 
our teaching of syntax do we ever, not to say expound, but 
even so much as refer to the most basic of all syntactical 
phenomena, the development of hypotaxis from parataxis, 
of subordination from coordination? Is it because we 
regard our students as incapaJble of grasping sudh a prin- 
ciple, or because we believe they would not be interestod ? 
Both would, I feel sure, be mistaken assumptions, and 
neither would in any case be a decisive consideration in a 
question of science. To cite from my personal experience, 
an explanation of the so-called condition by inversion as 
derived from an independent interrogative sentence met 
with instant response on the part of pupils. Allow me 
however to put in a caveat here. I am not by any manner 
of means arguing in favor of the acquisition of a foreign 
language by the pathway of historical grammar — that is 
quite anotlher matter. What I am urging is that if gram- 
matical study as such is to have educative value, it must be 
on a scientific basis, and that, moreover, a really great 
end has been gained when a student has once 'been made to 
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olbserve, and reason about, phenomena of speech. For 
that matter, why could not the same result be obtained 
almost as well in the student's vernacular ? 

My third illustration -will be taten from the field of 
literature. One of the most basic distinctions in metrics 
is that made between monopodic and dipodic verse, a dis- 
tinction that Professor Sievers, one of the honorary mem- 
bers of our Association, was the first to expound. The 
discover}', for such it may rightfully be called, has thrown 
a flood of light upon differences of rhythmical effects, and 
yet does one ever find it put to use in the treatment of 
lyrical or dramatic verse; in, let us say, the study of the 
opening monologue of Faust ? And why not ? Is it not 
'because we are afraid of the technical even -w'here it 
illumines, amd in being thus afraid are we not by the 
same token disowning the scientific side of our subject 
and in a measure stultifying ourselves ? Are you noit even 
now accusing me of being altogether too technical in an 
address that is after all primarily meant for colleagues? 

In treating my second main rubric, viz., that modem 
language teachers may justly be charged with not ade- 
quately emphasizing the literary side of their subject, I 
shall confine myself to a single illustration of sins of 
commission and omission, and in conclusion state a literary 
problem that I have found fruitful in my own teaching, 
fruitful because it begot observation and indepemdenlt 
thinking on the part of the student, and formed at the 
same time a connecting link between the foreign language 
and his mother tongue. 

The standards of literary judgment are, as we all know, 
of a very shifting character. No agreement has ever been 
reached on the fundamental problem wihether the essence 
of poetry lie in the form or the thought. Assuming, for 
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(the sake of argument, that the two are not really one and 
indivisible, I should range myself on the form-side. But 
that is neither here nor tihere, the point I wish to make is 
that the very fact that there can and does exist a diversity 
of opinion on so fundamental a problem, may in some 
measure account, on the one hand, for the intrusion into 
literary treatment of matter that is really foreign to it, 
and on the other, for the elimination of matter that must 
upon even a casual examination be considered an integral 
part of literary study. Thus the opinion has fast been 
gaining ground that any particular piece of foreign litera- 
ture must be left to produce its own effect upon reader 
and student; that teacher and commentator can do little 
more than clear up the difficulties found in the text — a 
process that clearly falls within the philological and not 
tihe literary domain. A widely known and in many 
respects admirable editor of German classics has sought to 
justify this negative attitude by remarking that a " quam 
puldhre " of an editor or a guide cannot give sight to the 
blind while it may easily bore those that have eyes to see. 
The obvious answer is that there are many other imper- 
fections of vision besides that of total blindness. 

ISTow I regard is as a truism that the only real justifica- 
tion of the important part foreign language instruction 
plays in our education scheme lies in the value of the litera- 
ture enshrined in these languages, which, to the few at 
least, may become a source of inspiration and a treasured 
personal possession for life. If then there be observable 
a marked tendency to allow surrogates to take the place 
of these essential values, a word of warning may be in 
order. 

To make this latter point a little clearer, let us take an 
illustration from a work in German literature with which 
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perhaps many of you are more familiar than any one other. 
I refer to Schiller's drama Wilhelm Tell. 

Schiller's chief source for this play was a sixteenth 
century Swiss chronicle bearing the Latin title Chronicon 
Helveticum. The body of the work is, however, in German 
and its author is a well-known Swiss patrician named 
Tschudi. It is a most fascinating account, resembling in 
many ways the story of early Greek history in the pages 
of Herodotus, and harmonizing perfectly in its simplicity 
and apparent artlessness with the subject matter and the 
locale. ISTow this account was by Sahiller and his contem- 
poraries regarded as corresponding, in its main outlines at 
least, with established historical fact. While one or two 
isolated voices had previous to Schiller been raised in 
attack upon the authenticity of the tradition, it is only of 
late years that historical investigation has clearly estab- 
lished that the account of Tell the archer as it has been 
handed down to us is purely legendary, possessing no 
greater historical value than, for example, the legends that 
cluster around the earliest days of Ebme. It is evident 
that all these facts, interesting as they are in themselves, 
are absolutely without bearing upon Schiller's drama. 
And yet all editors consider it incumbent upon them to 
start ab ovo, laboriously leading the student through the 
tangled maze of the earliest authentic history of the three 
Forest Cantons and conscientiously tracing the tradition 
of Tell, the skilled archer, back to its legendary or 
mythical source. In its ultimate analysis the sharply out- 
lined figure of Schiller's drama is thus reduced to the 
vague abstraction of a nature myth, a nature myth 
" common to all Aryan races, an allegorical struggle in 
which the grim tyrant Winter is driven from his strong- 
hold and slain by the unerring arrows of the Summer 
Sun," whose beams are Tell's arrows. 
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You will readily grant me that all this belongs, no<t to 
the sphere of literary study, but to that of historical inves- 
tigation. The question remains whether it is merely a 
harmless excrescence or whether it is symptomatic as well 
of a failure to seize upon really literary values. 

Alongside of Shakespeare one of the great literary influ- 
ences on the Germany of the second half of the eighteenth 
century is Homer. This is particularly true of the last 
decades of the century. Special interest atta<?hes to Tell 
in connection with Homer since the story as told by 
Tsdhudi and accepted by Schiller is epic rather than 
dramatic in character. Goethe, who surrendered the 
subject to Sdhiller, had in iadt planned to write, not a 
dramatic, but an epic poem. That Schiller, who is above 
all a dramatist, should have cast this epic material into 
dramatic form causes no surprise. As a result, however, 
we find a very considerable epic element in Tell, an epic 
element that contains many Homeric echoes. Both of 
these subjects, the distribution of the essentially dramatic 
and the essentially epic, and the direct Homeric influence, 
literary problems that will repay study, are very generally 
given but scant attention by editors of the play. Of course, 
aesthetic values have shifted, and Homer is no longer the 
possession of the many, but that fact does not absolve a 
commentator of a German classic from the obligation of 
re-creating for himself and his readers the literary atmos- 
phere in which the work was conceived and composed. 

Let us look at the matter from a broader standpoint. 
The Bible, Homer, Shakespeare, these represent three 
great literary influences, in Engli^ as well. Are these 
all three to go by the board so far as our American youth 
are concerned? Are they to pick up a smattering of 
biblical information in a Sunday-school class, and is their 
knowledge of Shakespeare to be limited to such plays as 
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are read in curriculum in high school or college? Is 
Homer to remain a sealed book ? As to the Bible, let me 
give you just one sign of the times. The editor of a 
German text published not so very long ago thought it 
necessary to comment on a reference to the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar, citing not only the chapter of Genesis in 
question, but giving an outline of the entire incident. 
There is rime and reason in this only on the presupposi- 
tion that the one approach to the Bible is through the 
Sunday-sdhool. 

As to Shakespeare, it is my observation that German 
boys know him much better than do our boys. In transla- 
tion, to be sure, but Germany is fortunate in having excel- 
lent translations of both Homer and Shakespeare. It 
would be hardly going too far to siay that they have prac- 
tically annexed the latter: that he is played upon the 
German stage to a far greater extent than either here or 
in England is an acknowledged fact. During the winter 
of 1913-14 the Deutsches Theater of Berlin almost limited 
itself to Shakespearian performances, giving perhaps 
twelve different plays. I am not aware that we have 
annexed Goethe or for that matter any foreign author in 
any such way. Quite the contrary, like Joey in the novel, 
Fravlein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, we still quite gen- 
erally rime him with dirty. 

In may be of interest in this connection to refer to a 
paragraph in the recently published annual report of 
President Butler of Columbia University. After describ- 
ing a course entitled Introduction to Contemporary Civili- 
zation prescribed for all members of the Freshman Class, 
he proceeds to say (pp. 22-23) : 

"The College Faculty has gone farther and in establish- 
ing a special course of reading, to be followed through two 
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years by candidates for general honors, has recorded its 
conviction that the college graduate may propsrly be held 
to some knowledge of the masterpieces in literature, in 
poetry, in history, in philosophy and in science. The read- 
ing list at present given to candidates for the degree of 
Bachel.^r of Arts with general honors, includes: Homer, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, Horace, 
Plutarch, MJarcus Aurelius, St. Augustine, The Nibelun- 
genlaed, The Song of Roland, St. Thomas Aquinas, Danre, 
Petrarch, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Francis 
Bacon, Milton, Moliere, David Hume, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Eousseau, Adam Smith, Lessing, Kant, Schiller, 
Goethe, Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Hegel, Darwin, Lyell, 
Tolstoi, Nietzsdhe." — Certainly a list most liberally con- 
ceived. 

If the demand that the literary aspect be emphasized in 
all literary study would on the face of it seem to demand 
no other justiiication than that of the preeminence of the 
vital and essential over the adventitious and inorganic, it 
may be urged that such emphasis can best be applied and 
will receive its greatest reward in the case of the native 
tongue. And in a sense this is doubtless the case. The 
teadher of English literature is on just this ground to be 
hig'hly envied in that in his case there intervene no bars 
that must first be lifted before admittance is gained to the 
inner shrine. And still the case is not altogether so simple 
as that. 

Not so long ago an observant pupil asked why it was 
that German verse, i. e., the German lyric in particular, 
meant so much more to the average German than corres- 
ponding English verse to the average American. I do 
not dou'bt the correctness of the observation. It might 
even be extended to the effect that boys and girls, not at all 
native to the language, at times take to German poetry 
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wlieii they liave never really learned to enjoy English verse. 
Why should tlhis be and what is the characteristic differ- 
ence ibetween these two modes of poetic utterance ? 

The first great difference 'between the English and tbe 
German lyric is doubtless a difference in their relations to 
music. The German lyric is closely related to a musical 
setting, suggests in the reading a musical complement. 
Practically all tbe famous German songs — ^^and how invol- 
untarily one uses the word song in this connection — ^prac- 
tically all the famous German songs have 'hence been set 
to music, some of them a score of times. The melody 
finally becomes an integral part of the poem. Quite other- 
wise in English. Here theire is no such inter-relation 
between the two arts. And this difference is symptomatic: 
it points to the fact that we bave in German poetry the 
real lyric cry, the expression of a simple, elemental feeling, 
Whereas English verse is far more complex in character, 
is, to a great extent, feeling that has passed through the 
alembic of the intellect and has thus assumed a reflective 
character. There are, of course, exceptions to the general 
rule. Tihus, on the English side. Burns is such an excep- 
tion, if we regard him as Englisih, while, on the German 
side, Annette von Droste Hiilshoff is a notable exception. 
But in the main the generalization holds good, that Ger- 
man lyric verse has, while English verse does not have, 
that lilt which suggests and demands for its ihighest con- 
summation a musical rendering. 

The second striking difference is the more abundant use 
of metaphoric and figurative language in English, a qual- 
ity that has per<haps been characteristic of English poetry 
since the earliest Anglo-Saxon period. While to a certain 
extent this distinction holds good also for some other genres, 
sudh as the drama, it is most noticeable in the case of the 
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lyric. Wliere German works are under direct English 
influence, as in the ' Sturm und Drang ' drama, the dis- 
tinction would perhaps hardly hold. Thus Schiller's early 
plays show a. free and ibold use of figurative speech, and 
the same is true of the poems of this period. But the 
typical German lyric, the lyric that has close affinity to 
music, does not show anything of this kind. 

The third, and as it seems to me, the most important 
factor of all is the dual nature of the English vocaibulary — 
the Anglo-Saxon that we are born to and the Norman- 
French that we are educated up to. Muoh of our English 
poetic vocabulary is made up of this latter element. The 
difference here from German with its practically homo- 
geneous tongue makes itself felt on every side. Take our 
schools for example. The child begins thumbing its dic- 
tionary in the grades, advances to a thicker volume in the 
high school, to end up with a college Oxford. For what 
purpose? Almost solely to determine the meaning and 
spelling of Norman-French, Latin, or Greek words. A 
process of this sort is unknown to the German child. Its 
vocabulary is its birthright. And that, to come back to 
our starting point, is the main reason why the appeal of 
German poetry is so much more universal — ^because the 
symbols stand for uiniversal values. Take a great lyric of 
Goethe, such as Gretchen's " Meine Euh' ist hin," and 
there is not a word that does not convey its meaning to 
even the humblest. Could one assert the same of a typ- 
ical English lyric, say, of Tennyson, feel sure e. g. that 
one's washerwoman would be familiar with the vocabu- 
lary ? I believe not. Hence also the persistent discussion 
in English, from Wordsworth down to the latest number 
of the Atlantic, of the question of the proper poetic style. 
Let us not, however, forget the principle of compensation. 
The fact that the English language is composite has also 
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its immense advantage. It allows in many instances of 
double sets of values, of Anglo-Saxon words that strike 
home on account of their homeliness, and of Norman- 
French words that lack this connection with the earth- 
earthy, that have an etherial quality, a spiritual connota- 
tion which is perhaps necessarily denied a language that 
is throughout homogeneous. For illustration, take the 
two pihrases, not, to he sure, equivalents, that were lately 
much heard among us : " going over the top " and " the 
supreme sacrifice " and you get ihe directness and blunt- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon and the spiritual connotation of 
the Norman-French. 

It is this thought that is suggested in that clever book 
Fmulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruiher by the Countess 
von Arnim, the author also of Elizabeth and her German 
Garden. The writer is an English woman extensively read 
in her ovra native literature and well enough acquainted 
with German to have a correct feeling in comparing the 
two languages as literary media. She has the heroine, 
Fraulein Schmidt, that curious offspring of an English 
mother and a German father, as un-English as she is un- 
German, write as follows to her one-time lover: 

Can you imagine what it is like, what an extremely 
blessed state it is, only to have read the works of a poet, 
the filtered-out best of him, and to have lived so far from 
his country and from biographies or collections of his 
letters that all gossip about his private life and criticisms 
of his morals are unknown to you ? Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Burns, have been to me great teachers, 
great examples, before whose shining image, built up out 
of the radiant materials their works provided, I have spent 
glorious hours in worship. Not a cloud, not a misgiving 
has dimmed my worship. We need altars — anyhow we 
women do — and they were mine. I have not been able 
to be religious in the ordinary sense, and they have taken 
13 
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the place of religion. Our own best poets, Goeihe, Schiller, 
Heine and the rest, do not appeal to me in the same way. 
Goethe is wonderful, ibut he leaves you sitting somehow in 
a cold place from which you call out at intervals with 
conviction that he is immense the while you wish he would 
keep the feet of your soul a little warmer. Schiller beats 
his patriotic drum, his fine eyes rolling continually toward 
the gallery, too unintermittently for perfect delight. Heine 
the exquisite, the cunning worker in gems, the stringer of 
pearls on frailest golden threads, is too mischievous, too 
malicious, to be set up in a temple; and then you can't 
help laughing at his extraordinary gift for maddening the 
respectable, at the extraordinary skill and neatness with 
which he deposits poison in their tenderest places, and how 
can he worship who is being made to laugh? If I knew 
little about our poets' lives — inevitably I know more than 
I want to — I still would feel the same. There is, I think, 
in their poetry nothing heavenly. It is true I bless God 
for them, thank Him for having let them live and sing, 
for having given us such ^ noble heritage. . . . 

Now as literary criticism this can scarcely be taken 
seriously — at the most it hits the mark only in the case of 
Heine. We are here concerned only with the judgment 
expressed in the words " There is, I think, in their poetry 
nothing heavenly." One may quarrel with this on the 
score of its negative character and its sweeping nature, but 
it nevertheless represents a feeling that is in the main 
correct — stating negatively what was albove asserted in the 
positive terms of the etherial, spiritual connotation that is 
within the range of the higher English poetic diction, in 
a sense that is not to that degree true of German verse. 
One might say that it represents an aristocratic as over 
against a democratic form of letters, an aristocracy, if you 
like, of intellect over against the democracy of feeling. 

These considerations explain also why in English, verse 
is difiicult and prose easy, whereas in German the reverse 
is true, verse is easy but prose difficult. For, on the one 
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hand, the vocabulary of German poetry is essentially the 
same as that of prose, and on the other, the involved sen- 
tence structure that is such a stumWing-hlock to the for- 
eigner, is, because solely of the intellect, inadmissible in 
verse. 

In conclusion I would make an appeal for that com- 
munion with the truly great that is to be found only in 
the literature of the ages. We are so apt to be skeptical 
in our inmost souls about the reality, the actuality for 
ourselves of the greatness of the masters, of the few whose 
names stand forth not merely in the history of their nation 
but in the annals of the world. And yet in the realm of 
beauty, as in the moral world, the unanimous voice of 
tradition is worthy of some trust. If then we are exclusive 
in our daily lives in the number of those whom we admit 
to the intimacy of our hearts and homes, why should we 
not exercise a similar exclusiveness in the world of the 
spirit, when such an infinite choice is offered us? How 
great the privilege, how great the opportunity that is ours ! 



